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Supposing he had failed to make those last efforts for peace? Would he
have had the people so solidly behind him when war had to be declared?
They knew at least that he had tried to the uttermost, and that he was a
broken-hearted man when he had to make that declaration.
I met a German lady at a luncheon party after the entry into Prague.
"What do you think of it V she asked.
"I think it is damnable!" I said. "It means war between Germany and
this country/'
"No!" she cried. "Not that 1 Why do you think that?"
"Having crossed one frontier Hitler will be tempted to cross others",
I told her.
She turned dead white.
"He must be mad!" she said in a low voice.
Some time passed before the trouble came over the Polish corridor.
Hitler's patience was again exhausted. His voice was more strident over
the microphone, to which I listened in my Surrey home. We handed a
carte blanche to the Poles. It was for them to decide, said our Govern-
ment, whether Hitler's demands constituted a threat against their
independence which we would guarantee. I have always thought that it
was unfortunate that we should have had to declare war over the
question of the Polish corridor. For twenty years all international
opinion had ridiculed that corridor dividing Germany from East Prussia.
Foch, almost on his death-bed, declared that it would be the cause of
the next war. But it was really a question of drawing the line against
Hitler's spirit of aggression somewhere, and we drew it in Poland,
though we had no strength behind our guarantee of aid to the Poles
and could not reach them by land or sea.
11
A FORECAST
We were on the edge of war looking into the fiery pit, Many minds
still resisted the thought even then, and would not allow themselves to
think it conceivable. At the last minute, they thought, there would be a
settlement, somehow. Why should we go to war about the Poles? Why
should the whole of Europe be plunged into agony and death because
of a frontier dispute between Germany and Poland? The Poles under
Pilsudski had been aggressive and intransigent. Now they were riding
a high horse and refusing not unreasonable demands. So many people
argued in private houses and third-class carriages, as I overheard them.
"There ain't goin' to be no war," said a friend of mine who had a
shrewd and realistic mind. It was my literary agent, Curtis Brown.